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DISPUTED WORDS AND PHRASES. 


I have read with interest and profit a little 
pamphlet by Robert Luce, entitled “ Writing 
for the Press”; and although I am aware it 
does not pretend to be an exhaustive treatise, 
it seems to me that several of the statements 
were rather hastily jotted down, and I venture 
to differ with the author on a few points that 
will be found set forth below. The references 
are to the third edition. 

On page 18 the expression, “It is me,” is 
condemned. While I agree with the author 
on this question, I think it will be of interest 
to your readers to hear the arguments in its 
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favor. Of course, no one pretends that it can 
be grammatically defended, yet, if usage is 
to be considered, the examples cited by Pro- 
fessor Bain, of the University of Aberdeen, 
from Addison, Sydney Smith, and others, are 
entitled to some respect. Continuing, Professor 
Bain says: “The authority of good writers is 
strong on the side of the objective forms”; 
and in a foot-note, “It may be confidently 
affirmed that with good speakers, in the case 
of negation, ‘ot me’ is the usual practice.” 
In another foot-note the following from Good 
Words, March, 1863, appears: “It is remarked 
by Dean Alford that ‘it is I’ is suitable to an 
occasion of dignity; as ‘He said unto them, 
It is I; be not afraid.’ Who does not feel 
that here there is a majesty and prominence 
given by the nominative person, which makes 
the assurance what it was to the disciples? 
But from this very prominence it is that we 
shrink in ordinary talk. We shelter ourselves 
in the accusative case, ‘me,’ which, though 
ungrammatical, yet is acquiesced in, as better 
Suiting the feeling of the mind. We all re- 
member the story of George III. reading 
Paley’s fable about a pigeon, and exclaiming, 
‘Why, that’s me. The king was just as right 
in the expression of the interpretation as he 
was in the interpretation itself. He could not 
have said, ‘ Why, that’s I.’” 

On page 23 it is asserted that “anybody 
else’s” should be “anybody’s else.” While 
this may be ¢heoretically correct, it certainly 
sounds stilted. Moreover, examples of the 
former expression may be found in good 
authors, and I have it from Professor Whitney, 
of Yale, that the best usage sanctions “ anybody 
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else’s.” In none of the grammars that I have 
examined is there any direct discussion of the 
question; but the following from Angus’ 
* Hand-book of the English Tongue ” (section 
387) seems to bear upon the matter. Dr. 
Angus says: “ When two or more possessives 
are in opposition, or when a compound noun is 
used, the whole is regarded as a compound 
phrase, and the case-ending is appended to the 
last word, as : — 

“*For thy servant David’s sake.’ 
Cxxxii : Io. 

“*The bard of Lomond’s lay is done.’ Hogg.” 

Professor Bain (“Higher Grammar,” p. 
134.5) says in substance the same, and cites 
such examples as “heir-at-law’s,” ‘“‘ The queen 
of England’s,” “Robertson & Reid’s office.” 
From this I argue that “anybody else” is a 
compound phrase, and I think we, may safely 
follow the rule laid down by Angus for such. 
Examples in its favor may be cited from the 
Bible and other standard prose. In conclusion, 
I may ask, Could we say,“ Anybody’s else child 
would have been punished ”? 

On page 26 it is asserted that “ used adverbi- 
ally, ‘but’ is equivalent to ‘no more than.’ 
Therefore, the man that says, ‘I cannot but 
think ’ really says, ‘I can think,’ for ‘but’ has 
the negative sense, and ‘two negatives make an 
affirmative.’ He means, ‘I can but think.’” 
With regard to the former of these examples, I 
have the authority of Dr. Gildersleeve, of Johns 
Hopkins University, that “I cannot but think ” 
is equivalent to “I must think,” which is a 
much stronger expression than “I can think. 
See Gildersleeve’s “Latin Grammar,” 448, 
remark I, and 551, 1,example 6. As to the 
use of “but” in “I can but think,” an adverbial 
use, Dr. Angus says this means “ only,” and the 
expression is equivalent to “I can only think.” 
Angus’ “ Hand-book,” section 322. 

On page 32, under “first,” it is asserted 
that “almost always it is wrong to say ‘the 
three first’ or ‘the three second’; instead, say 
‘the first three ’ or ‘the second three.’” As is 
intimated, both expressions are correct, though 
if there were only four in a series, we could not 
logically speak of the first three, as this would 
imply a second three. As to “the three first,” 
Suppose an accountant had three columns of 
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figures, and he wished to add them horizontally, 
would it not be correct to say “ the three first,” 
“the three second,” and so on? For a some- 
what different discussion of this question, see 
Bain’s “ Higher Grammar,” page 319. 

On page 36 it is asserted that “I am mis- 
taken” is equivalent to “I am taken amiss ”’; 
but Stormonth (an accepted authority) gives as 
the meaning of “mistaken,” “in error,” or 
“ wrong.” 

On page 42, under “receive,” the use of 
“received of” is condemned, “ blank forms of 
receipts notwithstanding.” Bain in his discus- 
sion of the preposition “ of” (“ Higher Gram- 
mar,” p. 79.3) says: “The original import of 
the root was ‘from,’ ‘separation ,’ ‘ proceeding 
from.’” This use has survived in the phrase 
“received of” used in forms of receipts, and I 
maintain that there is no incorrectness in the 
expression thus limited. 

On page 42 “reliable” is on Mr. Lowell’s 
dictum called “ an abominable word,” yet Web- 
ster cites its use by Washington Irving, and 
defends it on the analogy of “ laughable,” “ avail- 
able,” and other passive adjectives, formed 
from intransitive verbs. I admit, however, that 
“trustworthy” is a better word. It may fur- 
ther be remarked that Rev. W. W. Skeat, in 
his “ Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language,” has under “rely” the following: 
“ Der. reliable, a compound adj., which has com- 
pletely established itself, and is by no means a 
new word, to which many frivolous and igno- 
rant objections have been made; it was used by 
Coleridge in 1800, in the Morning Post of Feb- 
ruary 18.” See F. Hall on “Eng. adjectives 
in able, with special reference to Reliable,” 
Pp. 29. 

On page 43, under “resume,” it is asserted 
that “the unpretending man ‘takes’ his seat, 
not ‘resumes’ his seat.” So tar good ; but sup- 
pose a lady should enter the room, and the 
“unpretending man” (we take it that he isa 
gentleman ) should offer her his chair. If she 
were to take another, and he again take his 
seat, would he not resume it? The etymology 
of the word answers the question. 

On page 45, under the discussion of “ who’ 
and “that,” would it not be better to say 
“who” and “which” are coérdinating and ex- 
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planatory relatives? The following sentences 
illustrate the uses : — 

(a) Ice, which is frozen water, is a luxury in 
summer — (Explanatory ). 

(é) I met the watchman, who ( —and he) told 
me there had been a fire —( Codrdinating). 

(¢) Water that is frozen is called ice —( Re- 
strictive ). 

On page 56, section 56, it is stated that “all 
nouns in the singular number, whether proper 
names or not, and all nouns in the plural end- 


ing with any other letter than ‘s,’ form the pos- 
sessive by the addition of the apostrophe and 
the letter ‘s.’” Bain (“ Higher Grammar, ” p. 
134.4) says: “ The ‘s’ is omitted in the singular 
when too many hissing sounds would com: to- 
gether: Socrates’ wife, for conscience’ sake, for 
goodness’ sake, for Jesus’ sake. 

When the word consists of more than two 
syllables, the ‘s’ is dropt, as, Euripides’ 
dramas.” 

Geo. McK. Bain. 





TWENTY SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITERS. 


Keep the long triangular envelope in which 
scissors are sold, or make one fitting closely, 
and coming not quite to the end of the handles, 
and paste one side of it against your desk in 


some convenient (and, if necessary, not too 
obvious ) place, as a scissors receptacle. 
In pouring ink from one bottle into another, 


wet the lip of the pouring bottle. This will 
prevent reticence and effusion on the part of 
the ink. 

Buy for ten cents one of those combination- 
holders containing pen, pencil, rubber, and a 
flat end that may be used as a burnisher; keep 
it on your desk, so that any needful tool may 
be ready at once. A double-ended pencil, with 
hard and soft lead, is also a blessing at times, 
as different kinds of paper require different 
pencils. 

Put inside the mouth of your mucilage bottle 
a piece of brass shaped like a ring, with three 
spokes radiating from it. This drains the 
brush. Cut it from flat brass, or make it of wire. 

No matter how neat one may wish to be, 
there are odds and ends, pins, and strings, and 
things, which will overflow. Keep a shallow 
box on your desk for these, occasionally “ tak- 
ing stock,” and disposing of the contents. 

For a pencil ruler, in default of better, fold a 
piece of paper, and it will take a straight edge. 

To copy a small woodcut for any purpose, 


place a piece of rather soft, tough paper over 
it, and rub with a hard point on the other side. 
The result will be an impression which can be 
used as it is, in reverse, or can even be trans- 
ferred to blank paper by similar pressure with 
the point. 

As a paper-weight, tack one end of a piece of 
string to one side of a desk; let the string ex- 
tend across the desk and hang over. Fasten a 
weight to the end, and put the string where it 
will do the most good. 

In reading galley-proof attach a clip to the 
upper end, let it hang over your table or desk, 
and the weight of the clip will take up the 
slack, keeping the proof smooth and straight. 

To sharpen a pencil so that it will not easily 
break, leave the wood on one side almost to the 
end. 

When buying books, enter, in pencil, the 
date, price, and place of purchase. It will 
form an interesting memorandum, if nothing 
more. 

Do not learn to make your “r’s” in writing 
look like “v's.” Let your “u’s” begin by a 
short horizontal stroke joining the side of the 
letter below the top. Always punctuate every- 
thing you write as you write it. 

Cultivate the habit of thinking you are accu- 
rate. Constant verification weakens memory, 
destroys confidence, and wastes time. 
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If you use large quantities of flour-paste, 
keep it in pasteboard boxes, which can be con- 
stantly renewed. 

Always keep at least one sharp blade in your 
penknife, using another for all rough and dull- 
ing work. 

In making hyphens in manuscript, write two 
short lines instead of one; thus you distinguish 
the hyphen from the period, comma, or dash, 
and risk no confusion, except with the mark of 
equality, which is of rare occurrence in ordi- 
nary work, 

In remembering several items, always fix the 


number of items in your mind, which will be an 
aid in recalling them all. 

Run a paper-fastener through pieces of cham- 
ois-skin or old kid gloves to make a pen-wiper. 

Keep a register of manuscripts sent out, giv- 
ing date, subject, destination, etc., together 
with the fate of the venture. 

If you desire to sell a manuscript, do not try 
to impress the editor with the idea that you are 
a gifted amateur, writing only to please your 
admiring friends. Let your letter say what you 
really mean: that the article is a proposed ex- 
Tudor Fenks. 


change for money. 


WANTED —A NEW MAGAZINE. 


An idea, well-defined, clear-cut, based on 
sound common-sense, and pushed forward with 
enterprise, has been the foundation of many a 
fortune. Why is there not a chance for a for- 
tune in the literary field? It has seemed to 
me that magazine editors err in keeping too 
close to the beaten track, that the bill of fare 
which they present is too frequently but a repe- 
tition of what has been given before. It is, per- 
haps, not their fault, but the fact remains, never- 
theless, that, in order to sell their wares, they 
find themselves in the peculiar position of being 
compelled to rely, not upon the wares them- 
selves, but upon the names of those who made 
them. The great magazines appear each 
month with a list of contributors who are 
specially gifted as authors, and who have become 
famous for some work of marked literary 
merit. 

We have stories by Rider Haggard, James, 
Stockton, Howells, Fawcett, and the other writ- 
ers, and poems from a somewhat limited circle, 
until the names of these writers become nause- 
ating from very repetition; but for the great 
reading public it is Hobson’s choice, —this or 
nothing. 

The magazine editor asserts that he cannot 
sell his magazine unless he has a brilliant gal- 
axy of writers, that without these attractions 


his circulation would certainly fall off. Is this 
actually so? There is in this country, as there is 
also abroad, much latent literary talent — latent 
because it has to be, because there is open to it 
no field in which it can obtain recognition. The 
great magazines offer it no encouragement, for 
the reason I have given above, and the incentives 
elsewhere are too small to encourage its best 
work. 

Why should n’t a magazine started with a 
view to providing an opening for writers of this 
class have a chance to succeed? The first pur- 
pose of the management of such an enterprise 
would, of course, be to make it pay. If they 
should meet with sufficient encouragement to 
warrant a hope of ultimate success, there would 
accrue to literary aspirants a certain degree of 
benefit. They would certainly have what they 
badly need,—a field in which to work. The 
management would, of course, present only the 
best work of the unknown writers, — work, it 
may be said in passing, that will frequently com- 
pare most favorably with that of the writers who 
are widely known; indeed, in many instances, 
far better work is done by the unknown writer 
than by the famous men of letters. 

If the management of a periodical started 
under such auspices would not attempt to rev- 
olutionize the world, or even that small part of 
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it known as the literary guild, but would issue a 
periodical that should depend for patronage, 
not upon the fame and brilliancy of its list of 
contributors, but upon the real merit of their 
work, it would seem as if it would succeed. It 
would be an experiment, and, like all experi- 
ments, might be a failure; but, on the other 
hand, it might succeed, and live to demonstrate 
that the great reading public could appreciate a 


novel idea which offered some change from the 
sameness of the great magazines. 

If only the work of unknown writers, unex- 
ceptionable in tone and style, and of a high 
standard of literary excellence, were to be 
published, such a periodical should be accept- 
able, and undoubtedly would be kindly and 
substantially received by the public. 

Stephen O. Sherman. 





DIFFICULTIES OF MODERN WRITERS. 


The first writer had a great advantage over 
those of the present time, in that he could 
never be accused of plagiarism. A lucky man 
was he who could say, “This is my own 
thought,” when it was impossible for any one to 
quote something similar from an author of the 
previous century. With what an air of inde- 
pendence he could look the world in the face 
after he had written a book! No danger then 
of meeting a friend who should say: “ That 
was a pretty thought of yours about this matter. 
I was wondering where you got it until I 
happened to come across it in Smith’s 
‘Panbiblia’”; or another, who, wishing to give 
every one his due, remarks: “ That fitted ad- 
mirably there, but don’t you think that in 
justice to Jones you ought to have put it in 
quotation marks?” At that tender age of the 
world no critic could say: “His power of 
appropriating other people’s ideas is something 
wonderful. Had we not read Mr. A.’s book, we 
should consider Mr. B. a genius.” 

Now, when a poor author has succeeded, 
after months of severe labor, in evolving and 
expressing an original thought, in his reading 
of the next hour he finds the same thing 
expressed better than he was able to express it 
after all his toil, and he can only groan in 
anguish of spirit, “ Truly there is no new thing 
under the sun,” and may perhaps add besides, 
“]T would, also, that there were no remembrance 
of former things.” 


Since the day when’ Homer sent the last 
corrected proof-sheet of the Iliad to the printer, 
“of making many books there has been no 
end.” But alas for the present generation! the 
increase in thoughts and subjects has not kept 
pace with the increasing number of books. 
The first writer had the whole universe from 
which to choose his subject, and whatever 
opinion he might express concerning it, he 
knew that no one had expressed the same idea 
before. But now how wondrous is the change! 
There is nothing “real or possible in earth, 
heaven, or the imagination” which has not 
been written about, and no opinion conceivable 
by mortal man which has not been expressed. 
All the hope for originality yet left one is that he 
may be able to combine the words in a slightly 
different manner. He knows that if all the 
words in “ Paradise Lost” were shaken up 
together, only after an infinite number of per- 
mutations would they appear in their present 
order, and trusting that there has not been an 
infinite number of trials before the lot falls to 
him, he hopes for a different result from any 
previously obtained. 

What a dilemma the unfortunate author is in! 
To be strictly honest with himself, he feels that 
he ought not to have recourse to previous works 
on the same topic; but to do his subject justice, 
he feels that he ought to know everything that 
has been uttered concerning it. What can he 
do? If he follows one impulse, the reader real- 
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izes that the writer has no adequate compre- 
nension of his subject; while if he yields in the 
other direction, he seems to be expressing others’ 
opinions instead of his own. 

Without doubt, this constant dread of bor- 
rowing from others is sadly crippling the bold- 
ness and freedom of many of our most learned 
writers. As the greatest poets have lived in an 
early period in their nation’s development, as the 
greater the knowledge of the relations of things 
the less room there is for play of the imagination; 
so it seems that after a certain limit is reached 
further acquirement of knowledge hinders rather 
than aids the power of composition. Subjects 
which the high-school scholar discusses with an 
air of thorough understanding, he recognizes 
when he has studied at college awhile as far 
beyond his power of treating fairly, while in 
after life he is amazed at his audacity in ven- 
turing on dangerous and unknown ground dur- 
ing his years in college. What the young 
writer asserted as a fact, in his maturer years 
he expresses as the opinion of some one, or as 
what he infers from his own observations. 
Every new thing he learns but shows him how 
small and imperfect a part that is of the vast 
realm of knowledge. He reflects on how much 
there is to learn, rather than how much he has 
learned, and values his knowledge accordingly. 
So much of the information acquired is of a dis- 
couraging kind; one is constantly learning what 
not to write about, but with this negative infor- 
mation comes no clear light on other subjects. 

The more extended one’s field of knowledge, 
the more he recognizes that he can give out 
only what he has taken in. His early ideas of 
creating knowledge gradually fade away, and 
he finds that the wise man is he who can best 
combine and apply his acquired store of facts to 
the matter in hand. True, every one is said to 
learn from experience, but thousands of others 
have had so nearly the same experience that 
there is nothing new about it, except in so far as 
it relates to one personally. Our great writers 
have usually expressed their ideas on all sub- 
jects, and humanity has varied so little in the 
past few centuries that there is small oppor- 
tunity for mentioning anything which has not 
been observed and recorded. All those great 
and beautiful truths expressed by men of genius 


are facts that have always existed; every one 
recognizes their force at once,—all have felt 
the same thing before, — but only the men of 
genius have had the acuteness to write down 
these universally recognized truths. 

Further work in this direction seems to be 
impossible. All that can be gathered from 
simple observation has been recorded. Hence- 
forth experiment must precede observation ; 
unnatural conditions must be formed before 
the writer can note facts different from those 
already written down. As it is claimed that all 
the jokes perpetrated by wits famous and infa- 
mous which have disturbed mankind since the 
time of Adam can be traced to two or three 
original jests, so it would seem that the original 
amount of knowledge was not much more exten- 
sive; and all the lore evolved by sages during 
thousands of years consists simply of different 
combinations of the elements of this primitive 
knowledge. 

In these days, when one wishes to write, he 
examines all he possibly can of what has been 
written on the subject, selects that which suits 
him,— which embodies his views, —and com- 
bines all these various ideas of past genera- 
tions into a harmonious exposition of his 
theme. From his store of knowledge he can 
choose a certain number of ideas which relate 
to a certain topic. When another topic comes 
up from the same store he can select an equal 
number of ideas, varying somewhat, as the 
occasion may demand. Some of these ideas 
the writer knows can be found in certain books ; 
he does not know where others can be found, 
but he realizes that they can be found in other 
writings than his own; while some of the ideas 
he has used so often that he imagines they 
originated with himself. At first the thought 
that he has been borrowing from others without 
returning thanks troubles his conscience, but 
in time he comes to feel satisfied if by any 
twisting of words he can conceal their im- 
mediate origin. 

It is a puzzling question how much credit 
one should give to his sources of knowledge. 
At present, civilized man feels it his peculiar 
prerogative to write, and no matter how many 
times a thought has been uttered, he thinks it 
his duty to give weight to the thought by his 
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individual utterance. To a writer of this kind it 
is an exceedingly agreeable view to take of the 
matter: that whatever thought one is capable 
of comprehending,—copying, he perhaps 
implies, also, — whatever he is capable of intro- 
ducing into his understanding, is his, and be- 
longs to him to use without limitation as much 
as to the one who first formulated it. Theo- 
retically, this is a very comfortable view to hold, 
and it is also the only one that can be carried 
out extensively in practice. One cannot re- 
member where he obtained all his ideas, and if 
he could and should give all the authorities, 
there would be little room left for their thoughts. 
The writer’s object should be to give a clear 
understanding of his subject, and, if he suc- 
ceeds in this, though, of course, he should to 
a certain extent give credit, his deriving aid 


from others will not be inexcusable. The 
remark holds universally good which a pro- 
fessor once made to an unusually honorable 
class: “It will not be considered an inexcus- 
able case of plagiarism if something in your 
examination papers should seem to be sug- 
gested by something in the book.” If a writer 
is to accomplish anything, he must express his 
opinions regardless of their source, heedless of 
what the world will say concerning their origin. 
If the ideas are what the times demand, he can 
feel that he is contributing his mite to human 
progress, no matter howit effects his reputation. 
If the thoughts are worthy, they will accomplish 
the writer’s object, and if they are a mere con- 
glomeration of nothingness, the world will not 
take the trouble to inquire whence they came- 
Charles E. George. 





ILLEGIBLE POST-MARKS AGAIN. 


I read with pleasure Mr. Frye’s remarks in 
the March WRITER on the subject of post-mark 
stamps. They are worthy the careful attention 
of the “ officials.” The post-mark on envelopes 
needs reform. 

In the office of the Toledo Blade we receive 
from 1,500 to 2,000 letters a day, coming from 
all parts of the United States, and every day 
more or less of them contain no post-office 
address. They usually contain money, in 
amounts varying from twenty-five cents to 
twenty-five dollars, and, though the writers lay 
particular stress on the fact that we must not 
get their names spelled incorrectly, and instruct 
us to fill their order cmmediately, yet they will 
calmly ignore the fact that it is necessary for 
us to know in what particular part of the coun- 
try we are to find Mr. John Smythe. The only 
hope we have of learning his address is from 
the post-mark on the envelope, and in nine cases 
out of ten it is a false hope. By carefully 
studying the envelope, it is sometimes possible 
to locate the place where the post-master in- 


tended the post-mark should appear, but only 
that and nothing more. All that can be done is 
to hold the letter until Mr. John Smythe gets 


tired of waiting for his paper,and then he will ° 


write us a letter that he intends shall raise Cain 
in the Blade office. 

I remember one case, where we received 
eighteen dollars from a Mr. Abbott to pay for a 
sewing-machine. He signed his name very 
carefully, and even went so far as to write “ Wes- 
ton”’ at the top of the letter, in connection with 
the date. The post-mark on the envelope failed 
to reveal anything, and by referring to the 
alphabetical list of post-offices in the United 
States Postal Guide, we found there were ex- 
actly twenty-two Westons in various parts of the 
country. The letter and the money were put 
away to await further developments. 

In about two weeks came a second letter 
from Mr. Abbott complaining that he had not 
received any acknowledgment of his first let- 
ter. Asin the first case, he signed his name, 
and headed the letter “ Weston,” and the post- 
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mark again refused to give upthe secret. This 
letter was placed with the first, and we con- 
tinued to wait. 

In about two weeks more, a third letter came 
from Mr. Abbott. This time it was registered, 
in order that he might have proof that we re- 
ceived it, and it was a terror. He must have 
spent a week or more of his valuable time in 
‘composing it, but, as in both the other letters, 
he persistently refused to give his post-office 
address any further than the customary “ Wes- 
ton.” The post-mark adhered faithfully to the 
example set by its predecessors, and would not 





disclose its secret. This letter having been 
registered, we referred it to our post-office, and it 
was finally traced down to Weston, Kansas ; then 
we were able to settle the matter satisfactorily. 

This is only one case out of many that occur 
in our office every day. People will persist in 
sending letters without giving any post-office 
address; some even neglect to sign their 
names. This renders it absolutely necessary 
that the post-mark shall be plain and legible, 
and I trust that Mr. Wanamaker will get in 
some good work on this matter. 

F. S. C. Richardson. 





The recently published opinions of notable 
literary people in regard to the typewriter and 
typewriting have shown that though many are 
‘too far along in their career to be able to change 
habits of composition, yet the many freely join 
‘with those who do use the writing machine in 
‘support and praise of its utility. 

When Ella Wheeler Wilcox says typewriting 
“‘adds to the attractions of a good poem or 
story,” and Edward Atkinson declares that “it 
would be difficult to conduct his business corre- 
spondence without its assistance,” we are made 
aware of extremes of intellectual effort aided 
by a mechanical appliance ; and when many par- 
ticipants in liter ary labor, in manifold gradation 
between statistics and poesy, contribute testi- 
monials of the typewriter, and the business 
‘world exhibits it so numerously as an indis- 
pensable office attachment, we may well con- 
clude that the status of the machine is 
established. 

But there are almost as many ways of type- 
writing as there are varieties of typewriter. 
The machine improves with each new arrival, 
but not until recently has marked improvement 
been made in the manipulation of it. 

It is not difficult for one acquainted with 
typewriters to specify what is most desirable in 
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the machine, but it is not easy to say which is 
the best, because the faults of one figure as the 
good features of another, and vice versa. From 
an examination of existent models, it is evident 
the ultimatum has not been reached, or even 
approached, and in idle moments we think of 
the writing machine that we should like to see. 

A conveniently accessible keyboard would 
seem to be an important requisite ; next we need 
inflexible alignment of the types, continued visi- 
bility of the writing, ready response to the most 
speedy fingers, a simple inking arrangement, 
the ability to write upper and lower case letters 
without impeding the finger action, automatic 
shifts and carriage return devices, extreme light- 
ness and portability,— not to omit a popular 
tariff of cost. 

These are a few of many desirable features, 
and not all are unreasonable ; surely none should 
be in this age of invention. Many are present 
in the machines now in use, though some have 
not been brought to anything like practical util- 
ity. To see them all combined in one machine 
would be pleasant indeed. 

Especially desirable is a piano pattern of key- 
board, for the readier furtherance of writing by 
touch (without looking at the keys ), and a type 
font that would include not only the letters, 
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punctuation marks, mathematical and reference 
signs, but also the abundant words of two or 
three letters, as to, or, but, and, for, on, in, 
as well as the shorter prefixes and affixes. 

It is easy enough to describe the ideal type- 
writer, and delightful to predict what it will do 
when it appears ; but the ideal in everything is 
tardy in coming, and as a writing machine of 
many positive qualities is at hand, and making 
itself powerfully felt, let us deal with the facts 
as we find them. 

The history of the development of the type- 
writer is intensely interesting. Within recent 
years the writing machine has come more and 
more into use, and wonderfully widened its 
scope and efficiency; and in that time the variety 
of the machines that have appeared has been 
equally wonderful. 

On the other hand, the progress of typewrit- 
ing has not been so productive of interest, and 
for this reason: The genesis of the machine 
has been allied to scientific advancement, but 
the growth of typewriting has been for the most 
part crude and uncultivated. 

Quite lately it has been demonstrated that a 
scientific system as applied to typewriting is 
really valuable, because productive of practical 
results, and now the technique of machine ma- 
nipulation begins to show interesting features. 

The speed contests of last year in different 
parts of the country have awakened considerable 
interest, and though the writing produced at 
high rates of speed was of doubtful quality, it 
was proven that the machines have an astonish- 
ing capacity for fast operation, when we reckon 
from previous standards. Another agreeable 
outcome has been the curiosity manifested as 
to how the “flyers” accomplished what they 
did; in consequence of which we now observe 
that the different ways of fingering the keyboard 
come in for greater attention; and this is an 
important matter. 

It is an undoubted fact that too little attention 
has been given to the proper manipulation of 
the typewriter ; the machine has been pounded 
in a most haphazard way. It has apparently 
mattered little whether the keys were attached 
properly or not, and the procedure has varied 
from the untutored fashion of striking every 
letter with the index fingers, and the space-bar 


with any digit, to the method of all-finger action, 
which is now preferred, and to which it is the 
purpose of this article to give deserved promi- 
nence. 

This method has many features to commend 
it. In the first place, it is natural and looks 
well, for it utilizes all the fingers, and they per- 
form their work without effort, each simply fall- 
ing where it should. By it words are easily 
produced, and no complicated fingerings can 
arise. It leads to a steadier touch, — and like- 
wise to writing wholly by touch. This is ob- 
viously of great advantage, in that it enables 
the operator to look away from his machine 
without difficulty, either upon his notes or upon 
the product of his writing. 

The opponents of the new departure have for 
their most plausible support the statement that 
just as rapid writing has been executed by the 
one or two finger style. This is granted by 
disciples of the natural method; but while the 
ability to write rapidly with two fingers may ex 
ist ina few persons gifted with extraordinary 
manual dexterity, it is attained at the expense of 
ease and accuracy. On the contrary, according 
to the other, logical method, rapidity can be 
quickly acquired by almost any one, and with it 
we have comfortable, graceful, and, above all, 
accurate writing. 

More than this, while the individual that can 
write with two fingers by touch alone is a phe- 
nomenon, it is not hard for the all-finger opera- 
tor to work up great skill in this direction, and 
in the every day prosecution of his work he will 
be found to do much of his writing without 
apparent ocular volition, even though he refrains 
from cultivating the “blindfold act” for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

All this must, of course, be done ona machine 
that has a keyboard compact enough to be 
covered by the hands without requiring the fin- 
gers to skip about. 

Speaking after eight years of experience as a 
typewriter operator, during five of which the 
all-finger method has been employed, I seri- 
ously advise every beginner to adopt that style, 
which I term Scientific Typewriting, inasmuch 
as there is system about it. 

In order to have the all-finger idea carry with 
it the influence it should, owners of machines 
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should be educated to the feeling that the con- 
trivance amounts to something, and is worth 
studying, —in the sense that a piano deserves 
to be manipulated according to a branch of the 
science of music, which some would call an art. 
It should be realized that, although the machine 
can be handled without method with passable 
results, there is a science about it; and that the 
best and quickest results can be obtained only 
by a systematic course of study. 

Suppose we pass to a consideration of the 
mechanical structure of the typewriter ; how 
much attention is paid to that before the begin- 
ner launches forth, and “slugs” the keys into 
responsive print that is a libel upon typography? 
Mechanical peculiarities are commonly discov- 
ered by accident, and the accession of knowl- 
edge is generally in proportion to the obstacles 
encountered in the early days, or to the ingenu- 
ity of the operator. The impression is always 
prevalent (I could never see why) that the 
machine is easy enough to operate, when, as a 
matter of fact, there appears to be a good deal 
to it from an expert’s point of view. 

Shorthand has been acquired by self-instruc- 
tion, but one seldom hears the self-instructed 


boast much regarding the process ; it is usually 
a painful reminiscence, recalling the record of 
false scents followed, of profitless weeks, and of 
the retracing of steps to find the practical after 


the vain pursuit of theory. The advice of the 
self-taught stenographer will generally be: 
Employ an experienced and reliable teacher, 
and practical results will be the sooner attained. 

It is exactly so in typewriting, and in the care 
of the typewriter. The saving of time by pur- 
suing a systematic course of instruction more 
than pays for the outlay. One reason for this 
is that the natural endeavor is apt to go unpro- 
gressively, it being as natural for the beginner 
to try to pound out something from his type- 
writer off-hand, before looking into the matter 
carefully, as it is for the ambitious student to 
skip intermediate pages of a dry treatise in an 
aimless search for advanced and, in all probabil- 
ity, untimely information. 

If the reader of this has just bought a writing 
machine, he needs to know how to begin to use 
it without waste of time or energy. If his in- 
clinations are in the direction of a literary em- 
ployment of it, he will object to being distracted 
by mechanical difficulties, and will be impatient 
to make the machine administer to his needs. 
The system of writing I have advocated will 
lead pleasantly and quickly to satisfactory re- 
sults, and, like the piano player, the one who 
follows it will be able to give free rein to his 
fancy, and listen without embarrassment to the 
music of his thoughts. 

Bates Torrey. 





LITERARY STYLE. 


In perusing a file of THE WRITER, I find it 
filled with an abundance of articles tending to 
aid and advise writers in their work. Among 
the many other topics treated is the subject of 
literary style; and upon this is given so much 
conflicting advice by the several writers on the 
subject, that a conclusion as to what is the 
correct style is lost in the confusion of argu- 
ments. This discussion, however, has by no 
means been confined to the pages of THE 
WRITER. An important phase of the question, 


—newspaper English, — was considered in the 
magazines a few months ago. The editors of 
the Century, Harper's Magazine, and the 
National Review were the principal commenta- 
tors. Each handled the question in his own 
way and from his own particular point of view; 
but all united in the opinion that “tramp 
phrases,” slang expressions, and _ colloquial 
corruptions of the language should be ex- 
punged from printed pages, and supplanted by 
sound and forcible English. 
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Harper's Magazine believes that, in order 
for the press to become an influencing power 
over the public mind, its statements must be 
clear and its arguments conclusive. The neces- 
sity of the case compels the first quality of 
good style, which is lucidity. Simplicity, for 
the purpose of instant intelligibility, becomes 
imperative. The writer, also, sensibly deems 
surplusage, repetition, obscurity, and mere 
decoration of phrase as so much obstruction, 
which a constant natural selection tends to re- 
move. The argument must begin at once, its 
course must be evident, and its conclusions 
necessary. A writer who is exact, clear, and 
concise is a master of good style. 

The Century charges the newspaper of to-day 
with being filled with a phantasmagoria of un- 
connected facts, which vitiate the reader’s taste 
by slang and bad English, dissipate his mental 
energies, and corrupt his heart. In support of 
this strong accusation, the Cexfury alleges that 
the typical modern newspaper, to meet the taste 
which it has created, must surrender whole 
columns to writers who aim only at being amus- 
ing, and often succeed only in being pert, slangy, 
and scandalous; thus destroying the idea that 
the newspapers are the proper educators of the 
people. 

The National Review looks upon the subject 
from a radical purist’s standpoint. It wails 
over colloquialisms and slang. It protests 
against everything that is not strictly classical 
and chastely elegant, and laments the decadence 
of English undefiled. 

In opposition to such views, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle contends for the style that is 
simple, plain, and familiar to the people. It 
says: “Words are tools for ordinary, every- 
day use, and the tool that fits the hand the best 
and accomplishes the desired purpose best is 
the best one to use. If a carpenter could saw 
a board better with an auger than with a hand- 
saw, who would have any right to object if he 
used the auger? If a literary workman can 
make his readers understand the idea that he has 
in his mind by using homely phrases, who can 
complain? Hypercriticism is a grave fault. It 
results in destroying all originality of expres- 
sion, all freedom in the use of words, all spon- 
taneity, and compels a writer to sit at his desk 


faced by dictionaries and cyclopedias, and 
flanked by treaties on grammar and philology, 
and instead of striking while the iron is hot, he 
is forced to work his ideas into shape cold, and 
send them out, perhaps polished and elegant, but 
lacking fire and life. . . . In every tongue there 
are two languages, the written and the spoken, 
and the speech of a nation always differs from 
its writing. It is in the latter that we must 
look for purity of diction; but, at the same time, 
a written language which is free from current 
expressions is cold and unemotional.” 

The purists may have excellent grounds for 
their arguments, but they are too radical. Their 
theories are proper for practice in book-writing 
or magazine work, but they are not adapted for 
newspapers, — especially for daily newspapers. 

The objection to corruptions of English and 
colloquialisms is not always good. Many of 
the phrases which are termed slang are legiti- 
mate products of the time and the people. 
Words that the purist would have expunged are 
frequently pure Americanisms,— words that 
are to be found in every late American diction- 
ary of the English language. The American 
people profess to speak the English language, 
but their popular use of the tongue differs 
widely from the use of the same language by 
other nations. 

While the diction of newspapers should be 
as pure and correct as possible, yet the con- 
ditions under which newspaper work is done 
are, toa great extent, a mitigation for defects. 
Little time is allowed for revision and deliber- 
ate selection upon phraseology. 

Worn-out, hackneyed expressions, sometimes 
called “tramps of the language,” and so copi- 
ously used in reporters’ work, are responsible 
for much of the dissatisfaction regarding news- 
paper style. Fixed forms and modes have been 
in vogue among the press workers of America 
until they have become trite and stale. The 
old road has been travelled for so long that the 
reading public greets with pleasure a departure 
from old ruts. 

“These tramps,” says an eminent literary 
man, “ present themselves to every writer, and, 
as it is easier to yield to them than to resist, 
there is constant danger of their intrusion into 
an article. They try to cajole the writer by 
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representing themselves as common, popular 
phrases, children of the people, as it were, and 
not of your ‘stuck-up’ scions of gentility and 
respectability. Not to use them seems to many 
a writer an over-sensitive, super-refined, finical 
pedantry. So many of these tramps steal into 
newspaper articles that some original managing 
editors have prepared indexes expurgatorius of 
tabooed words and phrases.” 

This, then, brings us to a question of origi- 
nality, — which, in reality, is the golden key to 
literary success. Every writer must have a 
style, not only reasonably correct, but wholly 
his own. Upon this depends his future. He 
must make his product peculiar in its individual 
style. Many men of strong minds and brilliant 


ideas never succeed in literature because they 
have not a natural faculty for expressing their 


thoughts in an original or individual style. 

What, then, shall be the proper and popular 
style of writing? To my mind, there can be no 
standard. Each writer must determine his 
own. The most sensible course to adopt, how 
ever, would be a medium between the extremes. 
To please all classes, the /ét/érateur must estab- 
lish himself upon a plane between the classical 
and the commonplace. He may be elegant, 
yet not pedantic; plain, yet not uncouth. 
Extremes are always bad. The purist’s style is 
as objectionable as the colloquial. The strict 
use of rhetorical rules in every particular 
and the employment of too many flowery 
sentences,— commonly called “ flub,”— is nearly 
as detrimental as the over-indulgence in vulgar- 
isms. 

Richard B. Teachenor. 





MY SHRIFT. 


Iam much discouraged by the reports that 
come from “all over” — how literary work may 
be made easy and profitable. There isa sort 
of “handy method ” that I’ve never even come 
in sight of. Perhaps if I take the platform as 
an “awful example,” I may do more good than 
the obtuse editors will allow me to do by my 
writings. 

Of course, I am not vain enough to think that 
there is another literary worker quite so hereti- 
cal as 1; quite so set in his ways; quite so like 
aclam. But there may be some one already 
tainted with the germs of my malady, and this, 
my confession, found in a manila envelope, 
may do him good : and then it may do something 
toward reforming me / 

To be quite frank (for I intend to withhold 
nothing ), I must confess at the outset that I have 
no antique oak table, supported by carved and 
gilded griffins, with brazen claws and jewelled 
eyes,— no pen-wipers, no erasers, no mucilage 
pot, no pounce bag, ”o pens to which I have a 
clear title in fee. In the strong language of my 
favorite newsboy, I have no nothing — always ex- 


cepting the table that I possess : and really, when 
it comes to talking about ¢ha?é, I’m ashamed. It 
cost exactly sixteen dollars when it was new 
(and that was a dear winter for furniture ), and 
now, at a considerable age, and after many 
vicissitudes, it has a most disreputable and 
dropsical look. But it is such an old friend, 
—ah! I must not pityit! It trembles beneath 
my hand. 

Now, on this table there is simply a vast pile 
of confusion that overflows into the drawers. 
If I were to analyze this pile (which I have never 
had the courage to do ), I should find it composed 
largely of rejected manuscripts, big envelopes, 
little printed notes confessing “ regret,” etc., THE 
WRITER for the last six months, other magazines, 
newspaper slips, samples, time-cards, news- 
papers, gas bills, stubs of theatre tickets, etc., 
etc. To this pile my son, a brilliant young 
gentleman of two-and-a-half, who takes an active 
interest in all my labors, adds his daily contin- 
gent of picture cards, colored dolls, or the mon- 
strosities of his Noah’s ark: together with such 
pages of my manuscript as he sees fit to edit 
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with a very bad stub pen, which he secretly 
possesses. The only object that rises above this 
pile is the veteran student lamp; pathetic in its 
unkempt decrepitude, with a fractured shade, 
and a fractured “ chimney ”; with a look of hope- 
less dejection ; with a smell that is not Arabic. 

Now, when I am moved to “produce,” I 
make an entering wedge with my two hands, 
thus: by by and, working them outward, right 
and left, secure, after awhile, if reasonably 
successful, a space of at least twenty inches. 
In this space I then put a pile of linen note- 
paper (when I have found it ), look up a pen, or 
borrow one from my wife (though she says I 
have no pens, but several other things to which 
I apply that name out of professional courtesy ), 
and then, if I am fortunate enough to find an 
inkstand containing ink, I roll up my sleeves 
{ metaphorically only ), and go to work. If I 
am inspired, you will then see the linen note 


rapidly transmuted into scurvy-looking manu- 
script (as these pages will testify ), that lies as 
it falls, on the floor, the chairs, — the anywhere, 
—-to be gathered, some day, if it remain, like 
an honorable and honest harvest, to the detri- 
ment of some poor editor’s even temper. 

It seems a pity to spoil such good paper to 
make such bad manuscript, but I can’t help it. 
I must work when the mood is on, as it is now. 
It is like epilepsy: one can’t say it nay. At 
the same time, I’m always willing to beg the 
world’s and the editors’ pardons, and go sin no 
more, — if possible ; but it is not possible. Of 
course, if one could be orderly, — have all those 
things: to wit, pen-wipers, erasers, etc., —if 
one could write legibly on one side of the 
sheet, with a margin at the top; if one could 
dot one’s “i’s” and cross one’s “t’s,””»—and 
say something! But can the leopard change 
his spots? F. L. Long. 





AMATEUR JOURNALISM. 


The first convention of amateur editors was 
held in New York City in 1869, at the residence 
of the late Charles Scribner. Representatives 
were there from Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Charles Scribner, Jr., was the editor of Zhe 
Merry Moments, 1 represented The Yankee 
Peddler, published in the land of wooden 
nutmegs. About twenty-five members were 
present, each representing an amateur paper. 
The result was a banquet to the “young 
futures” given by the elder Scribner, who was 
present to encourage the success of the toasts. 
The boys had a good time, and went away 
feeling that they had at least been benefited by 
the acquaintance. 

The second convention was held at Newark, 
N. J., and was much larger than the first. The 


third was held in Boston, the young men being 
the guests of William T. Adams (“Oliver 
Optic”). The more serious pursuits of life 
had by this time placed me in position to “ work 
them out,” and I pegged away at the case in 
the great city, while the others were being 
banqueted at the “Hub.” Until last summer, 
noticing a short report of the amateur editors’ 
convention at Chicago, I had lost sight of the 
association. 

After a lapse of twenty years since the | 
first convention was held, it would be interesting 
information to the few pioneers, who have by 
the harder hits of practical experience outgrown 
“the days of small things,” to read a brief 
history of the progress of this element of 
journalism to the present time. 

Ed. A. Fry. 
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Practical articles on topics connected with 
literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. 


Send to the publisher of THE WRriTER the 
names of friends who would be interested in 
the magazine. 


When you answer an advertisement in THE 
WriTER, kindly mention the magazine in the 
letter you write. 


In the list of newspaper almanacs given in 
Mr. Gunnison’s article in the April number of 
THE WRITER no mention was made of the 
** Daily News Almanac and Political Register” 


issued by the Chicago Daily News. The 
“Daily News Almanac ” is edited by George E. 
Plumbe. It gives especial attention to political 
statistics, and has been called by the Mew York 
Herald “the best of all the political almanacs 
of the year.” 


Send in paragraphs for the “ Helpful Hints 
and Suggestions” column, and so contribute 
to the common good. 


Any one who will send in five subscriptions 
for THE WRITER, with five dollars, may have 
THE AUTHOR for 1889 free, or a year’s exten- 
sion of a WRITER subscription, if that is 
preferred. 


The questions of a correspondent in Atlanta, 
signed with the initial “A.,” would have been 
answered if the correspondent’s full name had 
accompanied the questions. When will people 
learn that editors have no place but the waste- 
basket for anonymous communications ? 


THE AUTHOR FOR JUNE. 


The success of THE AUTHOR has far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the publisher. The 
popularity of the magazine seems to grow 
with every issue. Its subscription list is being 
rapidly extended, and although THE WRITER 
had the advantage of a two-years’ start, it 
seems likely that THE AUTHOR will have as 
many subscribers as the older magazine at no 
distant day. If there are any of the subscrib- 
ers for THE WRITER who have not seen THE 
AUTHOR, they should send their names to the 
publisher at once. The two magazines are 
working in the same line, and they are so 
closely connected that they must be regarded 
really as one enterprise. Nothing printed in 
either magazine is repeated in the other. 

The issue of THE AUTHOR for June 15 is 
one of especial interest. Its contents are: 
“ Morality in Authorship,” by S. C. Lasselle ; 
“The Charm of ‘ Fauntleroy,’” by J. R. Perry; 
“Mr. Motley upon Writing History,” by 
George William Curtis; “ Literary Fame,” by 
John Burroughs; “Magazines and News- 
papers,” by Julian Hawthorne; “Ages of 
Famous Authors,” by William J. Bok; “A 
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Plea for the Dialect Story,” by William Earle 
Baldwin; “Literary Women,” by Frank H. 
Stauffer; “The Cost of Publishing”; “ Quer- 
ies”; “Personal Gossip about Writers”; 
“Literary News and Notes.” The writers 
about whom “ Personal Gossip” is given are 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Alfred Austin, John Bur- 
roughs, F. Marion Crawford, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, Georg Ebers, Thomas Hardy, Eben E- 
Rexford, and George Alfred Townsend. 
> 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


(1.) Does the printing of verses in a paper 
sold ata fair render them unavailable for pub- 
lishing in periodicals ? 

(2.) Isa letter necessary in sending manu- 
scripts to an editor? It is my habit simply to 
write the name and address at the top of the 
first page, attaching the stamps. Will not the 


editor of a magazine or paper that pays under- 
stand that remuneration is probably desired ? 


(3-) I am told that paper of note size is 
desirable, also, that editors prefer typewriting, 
but typewriters copy for me only on large 
sheets. Is the explanation that editors are 
willing to use an inconvenient size for the sake 
of the easier reading, or is it possible to have 
typewriting done on sheets of the before men- 
tioned size? Also, is this size desirable for 
verses? It is often impossible to keep the 
lines within the limits of the page. 

(4.) In the case of a magazine with a large 
editorial staff, can you give me about the aver- 
age of the time which elapses before a manu- 
script reaches the principal editor ? R. R. 


[(1.) Verses published anywhere cannot 
afterward be sold. 

(2.) It is always best to send a letter with a 
manuscript submitted for publication, although 
when the letter is sent the name and address of 
the writer should also be written on the first 
sheet of the manuscript. If a letter is sent, 
possible misunderstandings are avoided. A 
writer who expects pay for his work should 
always ask for it explicitly. If he does not, he 
cannot blame the editor for assuming that he 
may use the article gratuitously if he likes. 
Leaving a hundred or so of the leading periodi- 
cals out of account, probably two-thirds of the 


unsolicited contributions published in papers 
and magazines throughout the country are 
printed without payment to the writers. 

(3-) Typewriter copy may be made on paper 
of any size, but most of it is made on sheets of 
about 8x1o inches. Sheets of that size are 
not particularly inconvenient for the composi- 
tor, although he prefers smaller pages. For 
poems, paper 8 x Io inches in size is preferable. 

(4.) Comparatively few manuscripts ever 
reach the “ principal editor” of a large maga- 
zine. Asa rule, the large magazines either re- 
turn or accept a manuscript within a month, at 
the outside, after it is received. — w. H. H. ] 


I notice what George Parsons Lathrop is 
reported to have said about copyrighting titles. 
Now, the question I desire to ask is this: Sup- 
pose one author uses a title and neglects to 
copyright it, and months afterward another 
author uses the same title and gets it copy- 
righted ; can the man who first published under 
the title still use it when he republishes, or 
must he seek another title for his book? 8. 

[ Nothing that has been published can be 
copyrighted. An author cannot defend copy- 
right im a title that some one else has used, 
although he may enter it without objection im 
the office of the Librarian of Congress. The 
Librarian of Congress regards it as his duty 
simply to record titles as they are entered, 
and not to decide whether the person claiming 
copyright has a right to it or not. Questions of 
right must be decided in a United States cir- 
cuit court. — W. H. H. ] 


(1.) Which book of synonyms do you sug- 
gest? 

(2.) How should corrections in proof-sheets 
submitted by a publisher to an author be made, 
— upon the margin or in the body of the text? 

P. S. 

[(1.) Roget’s “ Thesaurus” ($2.00) is a 
work that should be in every writer’s library; 
Soule’s “ Dictionary” ($2.00) is excellent; 
Smith’s “ Synonyms Discriminated ” ( $2.25 ) is 
elaborate and complete; Campbell’s “ Hand- 
book” (50 cents) is a good handy reference 
book. The publisher of THE WriTER will 
mail any of these books to any address on re- 
ceipt of the retail price. 

(2.) Corrections on proof-sheets should 
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always be made upon the margin, a suitable 
mark also being made in the text to show 
where the correction is to be made. — W. H. H. ] 


(1.) How shall I copyright a series of 
letters or articles? For instance, I have already 
published several in a weekly newspaper, and 
there are to be fifteen or more under one 
general title. If I ask for copyright now, will 
those so far published be protected under the 
same title? If not, how shall I protect them 
now? 

(2.) Will the title, author’s na.+e, etc., as 
printed in the newspaper be the proper thing 
to send on for copyright? and to whom? 

(3-) Will each issue have to be copyrighted, 
or will one application and one fee be sufficient 
for the whole serial? What is the fee? 

(4-.) If I publish the letters in book form, 
shall I have to send on title, etc., in its new 
dress with another fee? Is the fee the same 
for one article as for one volume? Is the fee 
double for two volumes with the same title? 

J. H. E. W. 

[(1.) A series of articles may be copy- 
righted under one general title, but care should 
be taken to send to the Librarian of Congress 
two printed copies of each letter as soon as it is 
published. It is impossible to protect by copy- 
right anything already published. If, however, 
the last four of a series of letters entitled, for 
instance, “Jottings from Japan” were duly 
copyrighted under that title, the preceding 
letters might be included in a volume so named, 
and there would be little danger of infringe- 
ment. 

(2.) A proof of a newspaper heading, taken 
on paper at least five by eight inches in size, is 
suitable to send for copyright purposes. A 
copy of the title and author’s name made with 
a typewriter is accepted as a printed title. The 
title should be addressed “ Librarian of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.” 

(3-) If letters are published in a series 
under a general title, it is necessary only to 
enter the title once, but two copies of each 
letter must be sent immediately after publica- 
tion to perfect the copyright. The fee is fifty 
cents, with fifty cents more if a certificate of 
copyright is desired. The certificate is not 
necessary, and can be obtained at any subse- 
quent time, if it is wanted. 

(4.) If the letters are republished in book 


form, it is better to copyright them again, and 
it is well to copyright them anew every time a 
new edition is published, provided any changes 
whatever are made in the text. The fee is the 
same for a two-line poem or a three-volume 
novel. A ten-volume history can be copy- 
righted for fifty cents under one title. — 
W. H. H. } 

(1.) In preparin the manuscript of a novel 
icianied for a serial, should the title be written 
only on the first page, or at regular intervals on 
ee heads of following pages? Would it bea 

ood plan, and one seieteloat to the editor, to 
asl each chapter on a new page, though, of 
course, numbering all pages consecutively from 
the first ? 

(2.) Iam planni ~ fs small book of selected 
poetry and prose, and knowing no one who has 
compiled anything of the sort, and being far 
away from publishers, I am sorely perplexed 
over some points that, I dare say, are perfectly 
simple, — when one has learned about them. 
Much of the good appearance of such a book 
depends upon the neat arrangement of the arti- 
cles, so that one will not be begun where there 
is only room for its title, and short poems will 
fill out to the bottom of their es, and not 
leave perhaps one line to be sought for on the 
other side of the leaf; and how all this is to be 
managed in the manuscript, the spaces of which 
are so different from those of the printed page, 
I cannot tell. What is the best w ay of dealing 
with this difficulty; and, also, making a 
table of contents, as I could not know by the 
manuscript on what page of print any given 
article might fall? Where the exact order of 
articles was not important, would the printing- 
house be willing to arran Be them in regard to 
space, if the manuscript of each was begun and 
ended on a separate page? G. L. H. 

[(1.) In the manuscript of a novel, the 
title need be written only on the first page. It 
would be a good plan to begin each chapter on 
a new page, as will be the rule when the book 
is printed. 

(2.) The make-up of a book of poetry or 
of prose selections is generally left to the 
printer, of course under the supervision of the 
compiler. It is impossible to make up the 
book in manuscript. After the matter is in 
type, the compiler and the printer together can 
make up the book from the proofs, arranging it 
so that the pages will have the best appearance. 
The table of contents is always made up from 
the page-proofs. The running head-lines at the 
tops of the pages are also inserted when the 
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pages are made up. Any practical book-printer 
can give all the information that is needed about 
these matters. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) At what date can a child’s Christmas 
story be sent to a periodical? I have one 
which I wrote last January, and have never 
sent, but I fear an editor would think it was 
rejected last year. 

(2.) Ifa Christmas story were sent now, 
would it be permissible to limit the time that 
an editor could have to decide whether to ac- 
cept it? L. 

[(1.) Itdoes not matter when a story suited 
for publication at any particular time is sent 
to an editur, provided it is sent in season to 
make its use possible. 

(2.) As arule,a writer should not ask an 
editor for “an early decision” on his manu- 
script, “in order that it may be submitted else- 
where, if not available.” Such a request would 
probably make little difference in the habits of 
most editors, and it would rather imply that the 
writer had little confidence himself in the 
suitability of his manuscript to the periodical 
to which he had offered it. — w. H. H.] 


“C. H. L.” in THE WRITER for April says: 


“ Manuscript poems are often sent to the editor 
without any attempt having been made to indi- 
cate the proper ‘indenting of the lines.’” Is 
not “indentation” the proper word to use in 
the above quotation? G. 

{ The dictionary says “indent ” and “ indenta- 
tion.” Printers all say “indent” and “ inden- 
tion.” “Indentation” should have been used 
instead of “indenting ” in the senter ze quoted, 
but a printer would pronounce the word “in- 
dention ” every time. — Ww. H. H. } 


I am anxious to know about copy-righting 
stories. There are two of my children’s stories 
I should like to have the privilege of adding toa 
collection of them in book form at some future 
day. What must I doto obtain it? And when 
the stories are accepted, what stipulation must 
I make with the editor of the magazine who 
first publishes them? D. R. C. 

[lf the stories referred to are already in 
print in a copyrighted periodical, the author 
must secure from the publisher of the periodi- 
cal permission to republish them in book form. 
If they have not been published, the right to 
republish should be reserved, when they are 


offered to editors for publication. If they have 
been published in a periodical that is not 
regularly copyrighted, the author or anybody 
else may republish them in any way.— 
W. H. H. | _ 

I should like to get a position as correspond- 
ent of some paper, but do not know how to set 
about it. What should I do? Cc. G. B. 

[ The only way for a writer to obtain a posi- 
tion as correspondent is to write to the editors 
of different papers, and ask them if they need 
such service from his city. It is well to accom- 
pany the application with such a letter as the 
applicant would like to wrtte regularly. It is 
not generally easy to obtain such a position as 
that described. — w. H. H.] 


(1.) Where an author expects to bring out 
a volume of poems, or other work, on his own 
responsibility, would he be likely to get his 
printing, binding, etc., done cheaper by East- 
ern than by Western publishers? Is there any 
difference in their rates? 

(2.) Are those — of a book sent to re- 
viewers returned to the author? 

(3.) Where an author’s means are limited, 
and he ( being unknown ) expects to bring out 
a small edition of his poems for a few subscrip- 
tions and distribution among papers and maga- 
zines for review, would it be advisable for him 
to have them bound neatly and plainly in 
paper s or is plain cloth more to him than the 
difference in cost? 

(4.) I sent a poem toa monthly magazine 
of some prominence, and with its return came 
a letter from the editors, ending in this wise: 
“* * * * with the regret that it is not 
available at this time.” Would you conclude 
from this that at some other time I might gain 
favor,—or is it simply a straw for rejected 
authors to catch at? G. M. A. 


[(1.) Probably the cost of making a book 
is about the same in the West and in the East. 

(2.) Copies of books sent for review be- 
come the property of the papers to which they 
are sent. 

(3-) Reviewers, as a rule, do not pay much 
attention to books in paper covers, although the 
custom is changing, now that so many books are 
issued in that style. It would certainly be ad- 
visable for an unknown author to have a re- 
viewers’ edition of his poems neatly bound in 
cloth. 

(4-) When an editor says, “I cannot use 
your verses at this time,” the chances are that 
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he puts in the last three words because he is | 


tender-hearted. — w. H. H. ] 


Which is in accordance with the best news- 
aper usage: “Hon. J. M. Blank” or “the 
on. J. M. Blank”? “Rev. Smith” or “the 
Rev. Smith”? “last evening” or “yesterday 
evening”? C. M. 


[It is better to say “Hon. J. M. Blank,” 
“Rev. Mr. Smith,” and “yesterday evening.” 
The phrases “Rev. Smith” and “the Rev. 
Smith ” should never be used. — w. H. H. ] 


——$<—______—_—— 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue TRADE OF AUTHORSHIP. 
$1.00. Brooklyn, N 
Hicks street. 1889. 
Mr. Dixey’s long experience as an editor and 

a writer admirably qualifies him to give advice 

to beginners in literary work. His book, “The 

Trade of Authorship,” is practical and full of 

common-sense, and it contains hints and sug- 

gestions which young writers will find of great 
value. In addition to the counsel given by the 
author are letters of advice written by Dr. 

Holmes, George William Curtis, Mr. Gillette, 

author of “ Held by the Enemy,” and Edward 

Everett Hale, besides a talk with the editor of 

Scribner's Magazine, regarding the needs of 

magazine editors. No writer can read the book 

without profit. 


By Wolstan Dixey. 128 pp. 


Y.: Published by the Author, 89 


A MAnvat or Historicat Literature. Comprising Brief 
Descriptions of the Most Important Histories in English, 
French, and German, together with Practical Suggestions as 
to Methods and Courses of Historical Study. By Charles 
Kendall Adams, LL. D. Third Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 720 pp. $2.50.. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1889. 


The character of this invaluable work is so 
fully set forth in the title quoted that further 
description of it seems unnecessary. Its author, 
President Adams, of Cornell University, is also 
Professor of History at that institution, and is 
generally recognized as a scholar of wide learn- 
ing and excellent critical judgment. He says 
in his preface to his work: “It has been m 
constant desire and aim to provide a book suc 
as would have been of most service to me when, 
as a university student, 1 was reaching out in 
various directions for help in carrying on my 
historical studies. What I then wanted was a 
guidance in the selection of books, and such 
guidance involved not only critical review, but 
also careful descriptions and characterizations, 
not only information whether a given book 
approached an ideal standard of excellence, but, 

so, whether it was the best authority accessi- 
ble on the subject which I wished to know 
something about. Not only, in fine, to what 


additions and subtractions I ought to subject a 
certain writer’s works, in case I should read 
them, but, also, whether, in the bewildering 
number of attractive volumes about me, it was 
worth my while to read that particular writer’s 
works at all.” The value of a manual con- 
scientiously prepared according to this plan 
can hardly be over estimated. The excellence 
of President Adams’ work was proved by the 
rapidity with which the earlier editions of the 
manual were exhausted. The book has for 
some time been out of print, and the appearance 
of this new and greatly improved edition will 
be a welcome event to reading people. 

Tue Masoue or Dgatu, AND OTHER Pogems. By Charles 
Lotin Hildreth. 168 pp. New York: Belford, Clarke, & 
Company. 1889. 

Of recent volumes of poetry none has been 
so interesting as this. Mr. Hildreth is a gen- 
uine poet, true, tender, strong, and earnest, and 
his work is done conscientiously and well. His 
poems are thoughtful and fanciful, — sober at 
times almost to sombreness, but always grace- 
ful and flowing, and always finished and com- 
plete. If he continues to do such work, his 
reputation is assured. 

How We are Governep. A Handbook of the Constitution, 
Government, Laws, and Power of the British Empire. By 
Albany de Fonblanque. Sixteenth Edition, revised and re- 
edited by W. J. . 208 pp. 7§ cents. London and 
New York: Frederick Warne Fett. 1889. 

Next to a knowledge of our own system of 
government, a knowledge of the forms of gov- 
ernment in Great Britain is important to Ameri- 
can readers. No better book upon the subject 
has been written than this, the success of which 
is shown by the fact that it is now in its six- 
teenth edition. It explains fully everything 
connected with the government of Great Brit- 
ain, and is written in a direct, personal way, 
which gives it especial interest. It is one of 
the books that newspaper writers especially 
should study and keep always within easy 
reach. 

Tue Story or Manon LgscauT AND OF THE CHEVALIER 
pes Greux. Translated from the French of L’Abbé Pré- 


vost, by Arthur W. Gundry. 310 pp. New York: Belford, 
Clarke, & Co. 1889. 


This new edition of L’Abbé Prévost’s famous 
tale contains the numerous illustrations of the 
edition of 1753, and in appearance and price 
cannot fail to satisfy the book-lover.. The 
translation is well done, and there is hardly a 
page of the book that lacks an illustration. 
“Manon Lescaut” will have many new readers 
in this new and attractive form. 
Leigh Hunt as Poet anp Essavist. 

Biographical Introduction, by Charles Kent. 

don and New York: i 

1889 

There is no more delightful reading than the 
essays of Leigh Hunt. Until, now, however, 
they have lain scattered broadcast through 


Edited, with a 


e 528 pp. $1.50. 
Frederick Warne & Company. 
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many volumes, many of which have long been 
out of print, and so have been generally inac- 
cessible. Mr. Kent has done the literary world 
a service by bringing together the choicest of 
them in a well-made volume, together with the 
best of the author’s verses. Leigh Hunt wrote 
so much, and with so little thought, that it must 
~— be surprising that he could write so well, 
but his genius was many-sided, as the varied 
essays in this new collection show. The vol- 
ume will be a welcome addition to the library 
of any writer. Not the least valuable feature 
of it is the well-written biographical introduc- 
tion by the editor. There is also a portrait of 
the essayist, at the age of sixty-six. 


Lanc Synge; or, THe Warps oF MT. Vernon. B 
Stuart Smith. 133 pp. 60 cents. New York: 
Alden, 1889. 

This unpretentious little volume contains an 
original story by Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith, 
hitherto chiefly known to the public as a dili- 
gent translator. There is also appended an 
essay on “The Women of The Revolution.” 
Both are pronounced by eminent critics to be 
well worth reading. 


Mary 
ohn B. 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ Directory. By 
The Lithographic Publishing Co. 220 pp. $5.00. New 
York: The Lithographic Publishing Co. 1889. 

The second edition of the “ Lithographers 
and Photographers’ Directory ” is much more 
comprehensive than the edition of 1888, which 
was the first directory of the kind ever com- 
piled in America. The publishers have done a 
useful work, and one that will be appreci- 
ated by all who are interested in lithography, 
photography, and the = arts. Many new 
features have been added to the present edition 
of the “ Directory,” which has already come to 
be regarded as a standard work. 


Tue Musica Year-Book oF THE Unitep States. Vol. 
VI. _ Season of 1 By G. H. Wilson. Boston: G. 
H. Wilson, 152 Tremont street. 1889. 

Mr. Wilson’s “ Year-Book ” is an invaluable 
record of musical happenings throughout the 
country, and writers on musical topics find it al- 
most indispensable for reference. Many im- 
provements are introduced in the sixth volume 
of the series. Mr. Wilson’s work deserves the 
heartiest support. 


Tue Worvp’s Best Booxs. A Key to the Treasures of Lit- 
erature. By Frank Parsons, F. E. Crawford, and H. T. 
Richardson. 134 pp. $1.25. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Company. 1889. 

Every book that aims to set forth a course of 
reading for all to follow must of necessity be 
biassed by the personal preferences and char- 
acteristics of its author. Mr. Parson’s book is 
no exception to the rule. It must be said in 
his favor, however, that he has seemed to try to 
make his judgment catholic, and so to broaden 
his view that his choice of the world’s best 


books might be, as far as possible, the choice 
that the world should make. Of course, in less 
than 130 pages no one can undertake to do 
more than catalogue the world’s best literature. 
Mr. Parsons has made a conscientious effort to 
do his work of cataloguing well, and he has 
succeeded in making a useful and valuable 
book. The necessary brevity of his comments 
makes them sometimes seem inadequate, and 
he has a tendency to the use of superlatives, 
and to “fine writing,” too, at times. Any one 
who is planning a course of reading for himself, 
however, will find in this book a useful guide 
and aid. 


Tue Lapres’ Gattexy. By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 287 
Pho Paper, 25 cents. icago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 
The unnecessary length of “The Ladies’ 

Gallery” will not deter many readers from 
going through it to the end. The story, though 
rather prolix, is interesting, and at times excit- 
ing. The character drawing is excellent, and 
the book teaches some g moral lessons in 
anything but a “ preachy ” way. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{ All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 


Miss Kate. By “ Rita.” 210 pp. Paper, 30 cents. 
York: Frank F. Lovell & Co. 1889. 


MEHALAH: A oe of the Salt Marshes. By S. 
Gould. 415 pp. per, 50 cents. 
Lovell & Co. 1889. 


Joun Herrinc. By S. Baring Gould. 445 
cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Co. 


Tue Winc or Azragi. By Mona Caird. 305 pp. Paper, 30 
cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Co. 1889. 


A Vacasonp Lover. By “ Rita.” 102 pp. Paper, 20 cents. 
New York: Frank F. Lovell & Co. 1889. 


Tue Foc Princes. By Florence Warden. 214 pp. Paper, 
30 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Co. 1885. 


Derrick VAUGHAN, Novetist. By Edna Lyall. 190 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Co. 1889. 


Tue Diamonp Button: Whose Was It? By Barcla 
North. 247 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Cassell 
Company. 1889. 

Tue SmuGGLer or Kinc’s Cove. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
251 pp. Paper, so cents. New York: Cassell & Com- 
pany. 1889. 

Tue Secret or THE LAMAs. 
New York: Cassell & Company. 


New 


Baring 
New York: Frank F. 


pp. Paper, 50 
1889. 


235 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
1889. 

Prarin Tacks with Younc Home Makers. By F. Mce- 
Cready Harris (‘‘ Hope Ledyard’). 116 pp. 40 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Company. Limited. 1889. 

ANTOINETTE; or, The Marlpit Mystery. By Georges Ohnet. 
372 pp. Paper, socents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 
1889. 


Wueat anv Tares. By Graham Claytor. 273 pp. $1.25. 
1889. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Mer.te’s Crusapg. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 


4 Pee 352 PpP- 
$1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


1889. 
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Tutrty-six OsservaTion Lessons on ComMON MINERALS 
By Henry Lincoln Clapp. 83 pp. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1889. 


Le Marit pe MADAME DE SOLANGE. 


By O. B. Super, Ph. 
53 pp. Paper, 20 cents. Boston: 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


Str Tuomas Wyatt Anp nuts Poems. 


Simonds. 144 pp. 95 cents. Boston: 
1889. 


By William Edward 
. C. Heath & Co. 


Dicsy: Cuess Prorgssor. By Charles Edward Barns. 152 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Willard Fracker & Co. 
1889. 


A Distttusionep Occuttist. By Charles Edward Barns. 
ra pp. Paper, socents. New York: Willard Fracker & 
1889. 


Homeric VocasuLary. By Professor Thomas D. Seymour. 
105 pp. S8ocents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1889. 


Hanpsook oF Music Lessons. By W. S. Tilden. 
12 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1889. 


Tue Lonvon Mgpicat Stupent. By Albert Smith. 147 
pp. socents. New York: John B. Alden. 1889. 


Our Boy anp Girt. By Ellen Patton. 238 pp. $1.00. 
New York: John B. Alden. 1889. 


Tue Warsr-Spirit’s Brive. By Charles J. Bayne. 
60 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 1880. 


A Cavern ror A HermitaGe. By Charles A. Buskirk. 93 
pp. socents. New York: John B. Alden. 1889. 


Dorance. By R. E. Nelson. 223 pp. 75 cents. New York: 
John B. Alden. 1889. 


Tue Propuet’s Mantis. B 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: 


36 pp. 


116 pp. 


Fabian Bland. 322 pp. 
Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1889. 


Trean; oR, THE Mormon’s DavuGuTeEr. > Alva Milton 


Kerr. 184 pp. Paper, so cents. Chicago: lford, Clarke, 
& Co. 1889. 


Is MARRIAGE A FAILure? 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Atmepa. By Dr. N. T. Oliver. 279 pp. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1889. 
Tue ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. 
332 pp- 25 cents. Chicago: 


MADEMOISELLE SOLANGE. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 


By Harry Quilter. 


299 Pp- 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 


1889. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


By H. F. Wood. 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 1889. 


By Francois de Julliot. 249 pp. 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 1889. 
Piikeps De SaLtomon. By Samuel Huebsch. 4: pp. Paper, 

socents. New York: Samuel Huebsch. 1889. 


Aw Osject in Lire, anD How To ATTAIN IT. 
pold Schmidt, Jr. 47 pp. New York: 
Company. 1889. 


By F. Leo- 
Fowler %e Wells 


EncutsH Past ano Present. Part I. 
French, D.D. pp. Paper, 30 cents. The Humboldt 
Library. New York: Humboldt Publishing Co 1889. 


GERMAN FOR AMERICANS. A Practical Guide for Self-In- 
struction. By Dr. Jacob Mayer. 215 pp. $1.00. Philadel- 
phia: I. Kohler. 1889. 


Tue Reporter’s ComPANION. 
B. Howard. 187 pp. $1.25. 
Institute. 1889. 


Tue Jew 1n EnGutsx Fiction. By Rabbi David Philipson. 
156 pp. $1.00 Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1889. 


Primary Epucation. By M Putnam Jacobi, M. D. 120 
pp. $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 


Grisette. By Lew Rosen. 221 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
York: John Delay. 1889. 


On THe Rock. By Irene Farrar. 
James P. Harrison Co. 1889. 


Dictionary oF Votariix. By M. W. Wood. 398 pp. $2.50. 
New York: Charles E. Sprague. 1889. 


The Odes, Epodes, Satires, and Epistles. 
New York : 


By Richard Chevenix 


By Benn Pitman and Jerome 
Cincinnati: The Phonographic 


291 pp. Atlanta, Ga.: 


Horace. 


387 pp. 
75 cents. }. 


Frederick Warne & Co. 1889. 


An ATTEMPT TOWARDS AN INTERNATIONAL op er 
By Dr. Espernato. Translated by Henry Phillips 


pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: Henry Holt & 7. 


Documents oN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
310 pp. New York: 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


By co 


Durand. 1889. 


Henry Holt & Co. 





{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes thay may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 





To paste little scraps on a large scale, take 
a smooth piece of board or thick paper. Brush 
the surface of the board with paste. Hold one 
end of the scrap between the fingers, and lay 
on the board the side to be wet with paste. 
Lift it up, and it will have enough paste on it 
where it touched the board. Then wet the 
place where your fingers had hold in a similar 
manner. If you lay the whole scrap on the 
board at once, you may have some trouble in 
picking it up again, besides getting a great deal 
more paste on your fingers than by the method 
suggested. Don’t allow your board to become 
covered with dry paste. Renew your paste 
when used up, and keep the board evenly sup- 
plied. T. G. 

Stationers keep large sheets of paper, about 
12x18 inches, gummed on one side, and sell 
them for two or three cents a sheet. This 
paper can be cut into pieces for all the pur- 
poses for which the edges of postage stamp 
sheets are mentioned as useful in back num- 
bers of THE WRITER, and the first cost of a 
lifetime’s supply is practically the same, — 
three cents more than nothing. T. G. 


I have found Hyde Clarke’s English Dic- 
tionary the best dictionary I ever used. Stor- 
month, of course, is on my shelf. M. F. L. 

While I freely mark passages marginally, 
and make notes and references in my own 
books, I always write in every book I buy: 
“The owner reserves to himself the right of 
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marking passages and making notes in this 
book, and denies that privilege to any one 
else.” M. F. L. 


A good way to separate postage stamps from 
envelopes to which they have been stuck is 
to lay the paper down with the stamp under, or 
on its face, and take the paper off it, 7. ¢., take 
the paper off the stamp, and not the stamp off 
the paper of the envelope. The better the 
paper stock, the easier this is done. Start a 
corner first. A little practice makes perfect. 

M. F. L. 

I suggest a method of marking paragraphs 
or articles in newspapers for future reference 
or reading, or for future clipping: Do not 
make a large blue pencil mark around the head- 
ing or down its side, but put on the nearer 
margin, on the exact level with the heading or 
the passage, or even the word you desire to 
use, an Arabic numeral corresponding with the 
number of the column from this nearer margin. 
These margins are wide enough for twenty 
references. M. F. L. 


To remove marks from white paper, apply 
solution of chloride of lime in quantity accord- 
ing to the size of the blot. This will be found 
useful by penmen who do not wish to scratch 
out ink. Objections will arise from the fact 
that its odor is not pleasant, but that will soon 
disappear from action of the air. It must be 
understood that the lime does not take the 
color out, but simply turns the object white, 
and is, therefore, of no use on any excepting 
white paper. The receipt also holds good for 
removing spots from white fabrics. If the 
solution becomes weak, mix more, not using 
the old. G. H. S. 


“C. W. W.’s” method of fastening papers 
and magazines securely in their wrappers for 
mailing, by using a drop of mucilage, is a good 
one; but as I was informed by an authority in 
the days when I practised it myself, if the 
scheme is discovered by the post-office officials, 
it subjects the receiver to the payment of letter 
postage on the package. I have long adopted 
an equally effective way, to which no such 
objection exists. In sending papers by mail, 
Il use a wrapper long enough to allow one end to 
be folded in with the last fold of a newspaper, 


or among the pages of a magazine. If the 
wrapper also fits well outside, this will never fail 
to be secure. G. L. H. 


An easy way of keeping unbound magazines 
in good order for future binding, and handy for 
present use, is to sort them in volumes, and 
tie each volume up with a stout, soft cord, 
lengthways and sideways, with a cross-turn on 
top. The cord should be just loose enough not 
to cut the edges of the magazines, and to allow 
them to be lifted by it when needful. I have 
about forty volumes thus arranged, and packed 
in order of dates in boxes and on shelves, and 
I have never lost or mislaid a single number, 
as one so often does when magazines are put 
away loose. G. L. H. 

I find a rubber stamp a great time-saver. 
With it I stamp my address on each manu- 
script, on the back, or at the top of the first 
page, and on return envelopes. A. A. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write.) 


Rgcotiections oF Georce W. Cuitps. II. 
Magazine for July. 

AUTHORSHIP IN THE SouTH BeFrore THE WAR. 
Nelson Page. Lippincott’s Magazine for July. 

Tue AmerRICAN Drama. W. D. Howells. 
Magazine for July. 

Joun Burrovucus. With Portrait. Book Buyer for June: 

A Boston Writinc Scuoot Berork THE REVOLUTION. 
William C. Bates. Magazine of American History for June. 

American Literature. Henry A. Beers. 
June. 

Unnapry MarriaGgss 1n-Fiction. Andrew Lang. North 
American Review for June. 

A Pea For THE Diacect Story. 
win. 


Lippincott’ s 
Thomas 


Harper's 


Century for 


William Earle Bald- 
North American Review for June. 

W. D. Howetts INTERviEWeD. Walter Brooks. Brooklyn 
Times for June 22. 

BrRooKiyn’s WOMEN WRITERS. 
23. 

Co.t.tece Papers. 
June 23. 

Horace GreELEY’s ROMANCE. 
York Sun for June 23. 

How De Quincey’s Manuscripts Were Rescuvep. Re- 
printed from the Peofle’s Friend, Dundee, in New York 
Times for June 23. 

A Pustisuers’ Trust. Mew York Herald for June 23. 

Tue Best Fre_p ror THE AMERICAN Noveuist. W. H. 
Bishop, J. T. Trowbridge, Mary J. Holmes. Chicago Inter- 
Ocean for June 16, Kansas City Journal for June 17. 


New York Press for June 
Frederic Dean. New York Press for 


Rhoda E. White. Mew 
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BRADLAUGH AT Home. Annie Besant. Xansas City Jour- 
nail for June 16, Chicago Inter-Ocean for June 17. 

REALISM AND Reviewers. Anne Reeve Aldrich. Albany 
Sunday Press for June 9. . 

Dr. Hotmes anp Mr. Avpricu INTERVIEWED. Walter 
Brooks. Albany Argus, New York Star, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Denver Republican, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Kansas 
City Journal for May 26. 

Rosert BrowninGc. Olive Weston. Chicago /nter-Ocean, 
Pittsburg Dispatch, Detroit Tribune for May 26. 

Luxurious Private Lipraries. St. Louis Republic for 
June 2. 

Tue Art or InTERviEwING. Chicago Times for June 9. 

Autuors’ Hanpwritinc. Pittsburg Dispatch for June 4. 

Ports or Passion. ‘“‘Chester.”” St. Louis Republic for 
June 2. 

Cuartes C. Jones, Jr., LL. D. Charles 
Jones. Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle for June 2. 

Some Pains oF AUTHORSHIP. 
pendent for June 13. 

A Newspaper of 1719 ( The American Weekly Mercury ). 
New York World for June 16. 

R. H. Stopparp INTERVIEWED. 
Graphic for June 15. 

Tue Secret or Literary Success.—IX. Robert Waters. 
New York Home Journal for June 12. 

Newsparer Humorists. Nathan M. Levy. 
June 20. a 

Reporters’ Experiences. ““M. J. B.” Kansas City 
Times for June 16. 

Wuy Sonc Wrirtsrs Fait. 
for June 16. 

Watt WuitMan’s SRvENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
Tribune, Philadelphia Press for June 1. 

Watt Wuitman. Chicago Times for May 31. 

New York Newspapgers. Henry R. Elliot. 
vertiser for June 3. 

Cotongt Joun 
Graphic for May 28. 

Tue Avcusta (Ga.) CHRONICLE. 
Philadelphia News for May 28. 

Tue EnGusn Press. “J. W. J.” 

Journal for May 23. 

Watt WHITMAN. 
Journal for May 29. 

Autuors’ Incomes. New York Truth for June 6. 

Letrers From Horace Greecey. W. E. Robinson. 
York Herald for June 9. 

Featurges or British JouRNALIsM. 
York Sun for June 2. 

INTERVIEWING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
York Sun for June 2. 

Dr. Frank O. Ticknor. 
June 6. 

One Hunprep Books For Boys. 
June 6. 

Cuester S. Lorp. With Portrait. 
for June 10. 

Stanc From Mexico. Arthur Howard Noll. 
Magazine for June. 

Newsrarer Work AT Jounstown. Chicago [nter-Ocean 
for June 11; Mew York Times for June 9; Pittsburg Dis- 
patch for June 9; Pittsburg Bulletin for June 15; New York 
Sun for June 23. 

Omana Bae. 


Edgeworth 
T. W. Higginson. /nde- 


“H. FF.” New York 


To-day for 


Richmond ( Va.) Dispatch 


New York 


Boston Ad- 


A. Cockerttt. Portrait. New York 
Frederick J. Cooke. 
Chicago Evening 


James Huneber. New York Home 


New 
Blakely Hall Mew 
Blakely Hall. Mew 
S. A. Link. J/ndependent for 
Christian Union for 


New York Graphic 


Drake's 


Historical Number. June 19. 


CLeveLAND Pian Deacer. 

St. Lours Repvstic. 

Atten TuHornpixe Rice. With Portrait. 
Rideing. North American Review for June. 

SMOLLETT IN Searcu oF Heattu.—Il. “ E. S.” 
for May 30. 

Harriet SHELLEY AND CATHERINE 
Webb. Nation for June 6 and 13. 

“Try Ano.” Nation for June 6 and 13. 

A Question or Diacect. Edward A. Oldham. Literary 
World for June 22. 


Historical Number. 
Anniversary Number. 


June 9. 
May 31. 
William H. 


Nation 


NuGent. Alfred 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


In all probability Lloyd S. Bryce will succeed 
the late Mr. Rice as editor of the orth A meri- 
can Review. 


Harper & Brothers are to add George B. 
Perry’s “ Uncle Peter’s Trust” to their Young 
People’s Series. Mr. Perry is one of the proof- 
readers on the Boston Globe. 

D. Lothrop Company received about 3,000 
manuscripts in response to its “ Lothrop 
Literature Prize” offer. Of these, all but about 
three hundred were immediately returned to 
the writers. The three hundred remaining 
manuscripts are now in the hands of the judges. 
Dr. Hale has completed his work, but the 
manuscripts have still to be submitted to Presi- 
dent Angell and Mr. Thompson. As Presi- 
dent Angell is in Europe, and Mr. Thompson’s 
health is poor, it is not likely that a decision 
will be reached before October. 


In response to its $3,000 prize offer, the 
Detroit Free Press has received several hun- 
dred stories, which are now in the vaults of the 
Safe Deposit Company of Detroit. The com- 
petition ended July 1, and it will probably be 
November before a decision is reached. Every 
story received will be read by three persons, — 
one woman and two men. One of the men is 
a member of the Free Press staff. Each per- 
son who reads the story will give in writing a 
synopsis of its plot, enumerating its defects, 
and also its good points. The best of the 
stories will then be separated from those con- 
sidered unavailable, and the smaller lot will 
then be read by two other judges, who will 
select, perhaps, the best ten out of that lot. 
These last ten or a dozen will be read by the 
final awarder of the prizes, and the prizes will 
be given according to his decision. 
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Andrew Lang and Rider Haggard are writ- 
ing a work of imagination together. 

Miss May Kendall, the young English 
writer, whose poems were recently gathered 
into a volume called “ Dreams to Sell,” has 
now written her first novel, “Such is Life.” |t 
will be published shortly by Longmans, Green, 
& Co., both in London and New York. 

The Publishers’ Weekly is now ready to 
supply Whitaker’s “Reference Catalogue of 
Current Literature” for 1889. The index 
covers 404 pages of solid nonpareil type, and 
contains more than 68,500 entries. The edition 
for America is limited to 200 copies. 


Julia Ward Howe’s reminiscences of anti- 
slavery days appear in the July number of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. The same issue also 
contains an article on “ The Players’ Club,” of 
New York, and “ Some Aspects of Lawn Tennis 
in the United States,” by the editor of Harper's 
Young People. 

Samuel Waddington says that William Sharp 
has attempted an impossibility in endeavoring 
to compile an anthology of 250 good American 
sonnets, for the simple reason that that number 
of good American sonnets does not exist. 

The next issues in Scribner’s Yellow Paper 
Series will be F. J. Stimson’s “ The Crime of 


Henry Vane,” and Arlo Bates’ strong story, 
“ A Wheel of Fire.” 


William Dean Howells continues in Harper's 
Magazine for July the discussion of the 
dramatic outlook in America begun by Brander 
Matthews in the number for June. 


The New England Magazine, Arthur P. 
Dodge, manager, has taken a new lease of life 
under the editorial direction of Edward Everett 
Hale and Edwin D. Mead. 


Governor Ames, of Massachusetts, has 
selected, under an act of the legislature, 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson as the 
historian of the part taken by the Massachusetts 
soldiers and sailors in the late Civil War. 
Under the provisions of this act, Colonel 
Higginson will have five years given him in 
which to complete the work, and the compen- 
sation is fixed at $2,000 a year, with $500 a year 
for travelling expenses. 


T. B. Aldrich, his wife, and two boys will 
take a two-months’ vacation in England this 
year. Mr. Aldrich hopes to complete while 
abroad a narrative poem of considerable length, 
which he has had on hand for some time. 

Andrew Carnegie admits that he is at work 
upon his memoirs, but adds that they will never 
be published while he is alive. 


Charles Henry Liiders, the young Pennsyl- 
vania poet, has in preparation a volume of 
vetse, which is soon to be published. 

Archibald Grove, the founder and editor of 
The New Review,—the first number of 
which has just been reprinted in New York by 
Longmans, — is about thirty years old. 


Ginn & Co. announce a school “ Iliad,” with 
vocabulary by Professor Seymour, of Yale. 


Paul Du Chaillu, author and traveller, has just 
returned to London from Morocco. He has 
been living near Tangiers like a native. He 
intends to spend several winters with the Moors 
and write a book concerning them. 

A portrait of E. C. Stedman is given in Book 
News for July. 

The fourth annual reunion of the Western 
Association of Writers will be held at Warsaw, 
Ind., July 9, 10, 11, and 12. 


A portrait and sketch of Maud Howe are 
given in the July Book Buyer. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s last story, “ The 
Wrong Box,” was begun last winter in the 
Adirondacks, where he and his step-son, Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne, who is his cod/adorateur in the 
work, spent the winter together. 


The Century for July has stories by Colonel 
Higginson, Edward Bellamy, and Thomas A. 
Janvier; a paper on Winchester cathedral by 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer; one on presentiments, 
visions, and apparitions from the materialistic 
point of view by Dr. J. M. Buckley; and an 
article on the temperance question in India by 
Bishop Hurst. 

The July Scribner’s contains seven short 
stories by T. R. Sullivan, John R. Spears, 
Harrison Robertson, Annie Eliot, George A. 
Hibbard, Margaret Crosby, and H. H. Boyesen. 
The electrical paper is by Charles L. Bucking- 
ham, the electrical expert of the Western Union. 
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“Fifty Years on the Trail: a True Story of 
Western Life,” by John Y. Nelson and Har- 
rington O'Reilly, is published by Frederick 
Warne & Co. 


J 


“I have seen,” says Moncure D. Conway, 
“in the middle of a page of Carlyle’s ‘ Fred- 
erick,’ and without distinction from the other 
matter, a passage like this: ‘What ridiculous 
drivel I am writing here. I had better go out 
and take a walk, or I will drift into absolute 
inanity.’” 

A monthly magazine owned, edited, and pub- 
lished by colored men is announced by James 
W. Howard, of Harrisburg, Penn. The new 
periodical is to contain thirty-two pages, and 
has been christened the Megro American 
Monthly. 


Amélie Rives-Chanler has been invited by 
Catulle Mendes to collaborate a novel with him. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Amateur Press Association will be held in 
Boston, July 2. 


The Lincoln history in the Century will end 
in December. 


The Routledges have issued an edition of 
“A Thousand Miles up the Nile,” by Dr. 
Amelia B. Edwards. 


A new novel by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
with the title of “ The Wrong Box,” is in course 
of publication by the Scribners. 


George Meredith’s new novel is said to have 
for its theme “The Romance of Journalism,” 
and to be in an advanced state of preparation. 


Wilkie Collins is engaged on a new story, to 
be issued in serial form in the ///ustrated Lon- 
don News, beginning in July. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will publish in Septem- 
ber “A German Reader,” for beginners in 
school or college, by Edward S. Joynes. 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
for July is a capital etching, by M. Daniel 
Mordant, of Rembrandt’s famous painting, “ A 
Family Portrait,” which is among the treasures 
of the Brunswick gallery. The opening article 
is by the distinguished English painter, George 
Frederick Watts, who, under the title “ More 
Thoughts on Our Art of To-day,” gives some 
capital advice to the art student. 


An extremely useful publication is the Ca/a- 
logue of Government Publications, issued 
monthly at five dollars a year by J. H. Hickcox, 
906 M street, Washington, D. C. The cata- 
logue gives a list of all the current publications 
of the Government, and so makes available the 
vast quantity of valuable literary material that 
is constantly being issued from the Government 
printing office. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have published, in 
the Series of American Statesmen, “ George 
Washington,” in two volumes, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. They have issued also a German trans- 
lation by Rabbi Solomon Schindler of Edward 
Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward.” 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
National Amateur Press Association will be 
held at Buffalo, July 4, 5, and6. Albert E. 
Barker, of Chicago, is the president, and C. N. 
Andrews, of Brooklyn, the corresponding secre- 
tary of the association. 


Rand, McNally, & Co. are to print H. Rider 
Haggard’s “ Cleopatra” in their Globe Library. 


Two noted English novelists, R. D. Black- 
more and William Black, are about to make 
their reappearance in the pages of Harfer's 
Bazar. “ Kit and Kitty” is the piquant title 
of Mr. Blackmore’s novel, “ Prince Fortunatus ” 
that of Mr. Black’s serial. 


The National Editorial Association will hold 
its annual convention at Detroit, August 27-30. 
About 300 editors, mostly Southerners, are 
expected to attend. 


The series of engravings published in the 
Century Magazine from the works of the old 
masters are engraved by Mr. Cole in the galleries 
or churches in front of the paintings, and the 
great value of the series is in the wonderfully 
faithful rendering the engraver gives of the 
artist’s work. 


James Russell Lowell will, it is said, re- 
occupy Elmwood, the Lowell homestead at 
Cambridge, Mass., on his return from England 
in the fall. Mrs. Edward Burnett, Mr. Lowell’s 
only daughter, will make her home with her 
father at Elmwood, as her two sons are to be at 
Harvard, and she wishes to be near them. 





